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An Identity under Question 



ENJOYING A FOREIGN DISH means more than ingesting food; it is 
an acknowledgment that the Other has a value worth welcoming 
into one's being. During the last decades of the twentieth century, 
the cuisines of Thailand, Vietnam, Bali, and Singapore gained inter- 
national acceptance and prestige. So have other expressions of their 
culture. As recently as the 1960s, Southeast Asian arcs were classi- 
fied as either "Farther Indian" or "Chinese"; these labels have since 
been dropped and the unique features of each style appreciated. May 
we expect that rhe same respect will eventually be accorded our Fili- 
pino arts, specifically those created in the Christianized, Hisp&nized 
lowlands? 

In the realm of taste, as in other realms, such respect is closer 
now than before, but still remote. Part of the problem is presenra- 

tl6fl. Ordinary Filipino resuiurums, biuh heie mid abiuad, du nut 

make their offerings visually attractive. As even Filipinos complain, 
"Everything looks brown!" And. because our restaurateurs skimp, 
they will not serve the sawsawan [dipping sauce] in a saucer buc 
instead stock it in a bottle on rhc table. But as serious, as this lack of 
concern for the customer, is the question of self-respect. While Fili- 
pinos love their cuisine, when asked about its characteristics, some 
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Some I ilipirio** tendency to denigrate, without basis, their 
major ciiliur.il symbols shows in orhcr realms, and works against us. 
I hiring the Asian Pacific: Economic Cooperation conference held in 
Subic in December 1996, ihe participating heads of states were pho- 
tographed wearing barong Tagalog made for the occasion. This should 
have been a glorious hour for our designers, and for rhe Philippines 
as a whole. It was nor to be. Local writers repeated the legend of how 
the shirt came about. Supposedly the wicked Spaniards compelled 
Filipinos to wear their shirttails out to mark their low status, and 
obliged cheni to use a transparent fabric so as co expose their weap- 
ons (Ramos 1996, 11). Thanks to this cliche, the Bangkok Post 
trumpeted that the Filipino national shirt was a "slave shire" 
(Cunanan 1 996, 6). Thanks again to this cliche, some Filipinos, like 
an uncle of mine, now refuse to wear the barong Tagalog. 

While studying and teaching in the U.S., a frequent insinua- 
tion 1 met was "Oh, the Philippines? You mean tree houses/little 
bamboo huts/Srnokcy Mountain"? 1 countered this by showing books 
on our houses in wood and stone from the 1800s to the 1930s and 
on our baroque churches. For large, free-standing structures either 
in timber or stone that attempt to symbolize the cosmos and Mans 
place within it indicate a sophisticated level of social development. 
They require a variety of highly specialized skills from masonry to 
mathematics, a managerial class to coordinate thousands of artisans, 
and speculative thinkers. Such structures first appeared in the Near 
hast riiree millennia before U rist; then in India and Lhinaj ana. 
during the first millennium after Christ, in other Asian countries. 
Examples are the temples of Nara and Kyoto, rhe sacred city of 
Angkor, and the vasi seupa of Borobudur. However, in the lowlands 
of Luzon and Visayas, available data indicate that such stone struc- 
tures with cosmic symbolism would appear only from the early 
seventeenth century onward in the form of churches. 2 The native 



Hth Jin wlm built i l»r%i ri^liicriuh luiwuvnili i cnim y i Inn* he\ had 
i ' I Inljr »•! ilu i ■olden Mean, as shown by a recent, un- 
publuhcd nudy by the Spanish architect Santiago Porras. Often, 
ii design* .ind then derails are exquisite. But many educated Fili- 
plm m feel alienated. I hey deride these designs as products of "forced 
I llxjr."' I have heard architects dismiss this stone legacy as "a colo- 
iii. il imposition/' 

Equally downgraded are other highlights of our cultural hcri- 
Mge, While a tour operator agrees on rhe need ro showcase the 
Philippines' Spanish-influenced arts, he speaks of them "as bastard- 
ized Spanish." Another friend, who conceptualized a tour for the 
modern m collection or rhe GSIS, die Central Bank collection of 
pu- Hispanic gold jewelry, and the museum of San Agustin, says 
that "Modern art and prc-Hispanic old jewelry are us Filipinos. Those 
baroque saints and carvings have no connection to us." Has she ever 
attended processions and seen how important these baroque-garbed 
saints are in fostering municipal solidarity? 1 wonder. During one 
12 June celebration at the East-West Center in Honolulu, I invited 
practitioners of Filipino martial arts to perform before an interna- 
tional audience. However, a visiting Tagalog asked me why I featured 
ttkrimti. "Why not Maranao martial arts?" Unconsciously he thought 
eskrima," because derived from the Spanish word escrima> was less 
authentic. He should have listened to a young German expert in 
martial arts explain our martial arts, which he teaches. Unlike In- 
dian and Chinese martial arts whose center of gravity is the navel, 
"Your eskrima has the heart as the center." 

When describing outstanding artifacts of their own culture, I 
hear educated hlipinos use adjectives such as "bastardised " and " mon- 
grel." Sometimes they use kinder, but still condescending, adjectives 
such as "imitative" or "derivative." 

Amktics about Identity 

Identity simultaneously includes and excludes. To define yourself as 
part or a group is to distance yourself from those who arc outside it 



1 1 Ml .ni*l Guy I996i 4 5) Identity has vrvci.il dtmriuioni. Dfl 
|u i»ilm|; on ilu* siMMiiuu, you may • hoosc to affirm an identity baud 
OH, Iih iiisutt«« a\w oi tin Inllowing: family, religion, class, gender, 
hi uatioit. Preoccupations wirh a national identity began with the 
birth of the nation-state during rhe 1789 French Revolution. Previ- 
ously, che state's legitimacy derived from its association with a ruler 
endowed with semidivine attributes. Supposedly, che king had a 
healing touch and, depending on rhe country, enjoyed tides such as 
fifc His Most Christian Majesty" (France), "His Carholic Majesty" 
(Spain), "Son of Heaven" (China), or "God-King" (Java), But with 
the downfall of thrones, henceforth, the state drew its legitimacy 
from the "will of the people." But what was the "people"? The old 
term "nation" was redefined to designate a group separate from oth- 
ers because of its distinct language, history, traditions, and mission. 
Thus, though the French revolutionists fought against rhe Bour- 
bons, they pursued with more vehemence the latter* god of unifying 
the various linguistically divided peoples of the realm by using just 
one administrative language. And they now deemed it important to 
endow the "peoplcfnation" with a heroic past and rhe promise of a 
glorious future. 

During the same period, the German scholar Gottfried Herder 
(Ergang 1956) claimed that each people [Vctk] had a spirit [Geist\ t 
manifest above all in rheir unique language and literature, which 
needed to In- studied and respected. He deemed it unnatural for 
Germans to slavishly emulate outsiders like the French; he beiieved 
it more natural to develop institutions and learning that accorded 
with the Volksgeist. Herders ideas spread worldwide and inspired 
studies on popular culture in all its dimensions, fhey challenged 
other peoples to define their "national" characteristics, 5 

Today however, the notion of a "national culture" is under 
attack, for what is called a "nation" is not monolithic, It brings to- 
gether peoples who differ from each other in religion, ethnicity, social 
class, and gender. Moreover, the "national," if it indeed is real, con- 
stitutes only one dimension of an individual's reality. Indeed even 



cull urc iucll it unilri v rutin) Herder \ not ion of uiliurc, which 
In irlriinl in ,i% Vi ilk'.i'iuM , mm i<u> resirkiivc. According to 

Wo|t|>.nip WcImIj (in Fcaihcrstone and Lash 1999, 95). it assumes a 
i il UJiiloriuity whii h docs not exist. People differ in lifestyle ac- 

mdinp; to social class and gender preference. Modern cultures are 
rhrmselves "multicultural/ 1 Herder envisioned a culture that was 
pure because it unflinchingly excluded the foreign. Members arc 
lUpposcd to experience "insensibility, coldness, blindness/* even 
'\<ini{ inp( and disgust" (ibid.) toward outsiders. Herder's vision of 
<iiIiih.i1 identity leads co political conflicts and wars, according 
io Welsch. 

But the preoccuparion with a national identity is inevitable, 
Pot she global village continues to be divided into nation-states, 
Bftch protective of its interests and each eager co maximize its gains. 6 
In competing for prestige, identity is crucial, and with it, heritage, 
III the European Union, for instance, rhe member states insist on 
the use of rheir own particular language even though one working 
language would be more cfTicienr. At stake are pride, millenial tradi- 
tions, and potential influence. Or consider China which waged a 
hitter Communist revolution against feudal landlords and Western 
capitalist imperialists. Recently, the Peoples Republic mounted an 
expensive world-class production of che vaguely anri-Chincse opera 
of Puccini, Turandat* at Beijing's Forbidden City. No doubt official s 
calculated that projecting rhe magnificent palaces of former feudal 
despots through an ambivalent foreign opera would attract tourism 
and trade. Rarher than scrap the concept of national identity as 
useless, wc could make it more complex and more supple/ 

Prcocuparions with a national identity have intensified among 
us, educated Filipinos, since independence in 1946. We believe that 
rhe diverse peoples of the islands should have a common vision and 
a sense of pride in their heritage. At the same time we have to define 
our role vis-h-vis Asia, Southeast Asia, the World Powers, and other 
nations. Moreover, we are obliged to articulate our uniqueness when 
planning tourism campaigns, attracting investors, selling finished 



product* on I he wniM in-iikd, oi i v» u when |iM I'titviluiiiing lor- 

dgn vliltoit. 

It is not easy to affirm a Filipino identity. Like many other 
nation states, the Philippines is culturally diverse. Many Filipinos, 
particularly in the hinterlands, still preserve the animism and other 
ways of our ancestors in the face of Hispanization and Islamization 
in the lowlands. Other Filipinos in Sulu and Mindanao embraced 
Islam by the fourteenth co the fifteenth centuries and through it 
constructed states that resisted Spanish aggression. The majority 
embraced Christianity; it accepted Hispanic; and, subsequently, 
American practices, Such are the groups anthropologics call "low- 
land Christian Filipinos." Hispanization is present in varying degrees 
according to region and social class. It is more vivid in urban areas, 
particularly the metropolis, chan in the countryside, among the bour- 
geoisie than among the workers. While the Spanish language did 
not penetrate down co chc peasant, Christianity did so, along with 
music, cookery, visual styles, vocabulary, and social customs from 
Spain and parts of Spanish America. The lowland Christian majority 
often looks down on the two other Filipino groups. Paradoxically, it 
is they, rather than the other two* who are angst-ridden when at- 
tempting to define their cultural identity, as shown by examples 

above. 

One reason for this angst may be that internationally there 
seems little respect for lowland Christian Filipino culture. We should 
take note of this because self-confidence and respect by others rein- 
force each other. If wc arc confident about our identity, others take 
notice of this and respect us. On the other hand, if others respect us s 
then our sell-confidence deepens. 

There is indeed a fund of respect for our culture in the Span- 
ish-speaking world- Hence, in these essays, [ refer with pleasure co 
our ties wirh Spaniards and Spanish Americans. Conversing wirh 
ordinary Spaniards* Mexicans, Colombians, and Argentines, who were 
not in academe, I met a number who had read on our history, on our 
presidents, on Rizai, and who wanted to know more. Nothing beats 



il>< . ,|>. 1 1. 1 1 t ui lir.il in)' .1 M» h u ilk fchoj iki< | ui Li Ik .ihcitil Rl/jI m .1 
1 nloinhi 111 i .nn.m mention i vciih I uhii Philippine history and ex- 
1 I inn 1l1.ii "wc have .1 common history." Superbly crafted books and 
ankle* ih. 11 diMiivs the contributions of the Philippines to Mexico 

in. I Spanish America via the galleon trade are published in Madrid 
and Mexico D.H But these are not the people or the publications 
must I'dui tR-d, Fnglish-speaking Filipinos encounter. Their world 
0 ists rather ol Anglo-Americans* and English-speaking Asians* 
tnany of whom look down on the lowland Christian Filipino as an 
oddity because they cannor pigeonhole him that easily into either 
v t in" or "Western;* Even my Catholic srudents from Indonesia 
md I a pan arc pulled when I bring them to the heritage towns of 
Parte and Taal: "Why is there so much Spanish in your culture? 
What is truly Filipino?" Since few Filipinos speak Spanish and since 
most of the foreigners and foreign publications they meet arc En- 
glish-speaking, they become anxious about their identity, Or else 
their preexisting anxiety is reinforced. 

Puzzlement by non-Spanish speaking foreigners at the very 
least, disdain at worst: This shows in the scant attention artifacts of 
lowland Christian Filipino culture get in international overviews of 
national cultures, A book on national costumes from around the 
world (Kennetr and Haig 1994) discusses and illustrates those of 
the Cordillera peoples rather than those of the lowland Christian 
majority Two books on Southeast Asian textiles (Fraser-Lu 1988, 
Maxwell 1990) emphasize in both print and photograph the tex- 
tiles of the Cordillera and merely glance at the textiles of the Ilocanos, 
Tagalogs, and Visayans. And yet the op-artlikc weaving* of the Ilocos 

: . 11 ,r i: uiiiiL- p:iu un:a: i, -v. uuui pmeapp.L 

fibers is unique in the world. The latter deserved colored photos — 
whii h it did not ■'<•' ^'vm v. hen > Fi lip- nn .romnno-s in the vernacular 
languages, he cannot be sure that he will be deemed original and 
truly authentic. A miniencyclopcdia on world music (Broughton et 
al. 1994, 438-39) downplays popular Filipino music — written 
mostly in Filipino — for being influenced by American and Spanish 
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I l.ivm L l4.1<.|t 11 K h;in (I'* 1 )'*) diuusscs Chinese, Japanese, Indian, 
Malaysian, I li.ii, and Indonesian aahiuas. Ii devotes only a short 
paragraph 10 the Philippines. Though it acknowledges that Leandro 
Locsin and "Bobby' 1 MaAosa did "some interesting Modernist archi- 
tecture in the 1970s/' nonetheless* they "do not appear to have 
contributed to the dialogue of Asian architecture En the past de- 
cades" (ibid., 44). The substance of this "dialogue" is not defined, 
The minimal space given to these two architects is an anomaly in a 
book attempting a regional perspective. Locsin won an international 
award for Outstanding Architect of the Pacific early in his career; 
moreover, he designed the palace of the sultan of Brunei. Both Locsin 
and Manosa have focused on creating an architecture that is both 
contemporary and responsive to tropical conditions. What is more, 
they have spoken in public about the need for such. Manosa has 
done commissioned work for companies in Hast Asia, These are ig- 
nored by the author. Even in the Third World, we Filipinos are 
marginal. 

Other examples abound. The Discovery Channel series on Asian 
martial arts, aired in 1999, made no mention of any of the Filipino 
martial arts even though these attract many non-l'ilipino American 
students in Hawaii and on the West Coast. Like the National Geo- 
graphic Channel, this channel will feature the Philippines only if 
the material is from the supposedly "tribal" uplands or if it is some- 
thing ;is kinky as Good Friday crucifixions. When asked by Discovery 
Channel to appear as commentator on Good Friday bloodletting, I 
asked why the rest of our Holy Week celebrations was ignored. They 
uevei answe r ed me. Wh i te l i ving in Hawaii In t he early lVtiU s, i 
approached an officer of a reputable university press to propose that 
they marker my book, Philippine Ancestral Hornet, 1810-1930, and 
other such books on the Philippines, for I was sick and tired of all 
the negative stereotypes Americans had. The interview was reveal- 
ing. She admired rhe hook design but bluntly commented that when 
American libraries buy honks rhey emphasize those Asian countries 



1 1 1 (i State I >« p,n tmrni ^Ivrn priority in, namely "Mainland Asia. 
< uilotlilVi dir. [iicludcl |flD4H And liuLnu '-.i.i, lu>th archipelagoes, 
Inn iMveiiiui i lu •Philippine! Mt >\ cover, M If it were a book on tribal 
Hliptnos, ii would sell; but not this type of book." Better yet, she 
n. 1, would be books on Southeast Asia where the Philippines and 
OtliCl countries would be chapters. I did not tell her that in such a 
In ink, incvirably, the Philippines would play second fiddle to its 
more admired neighbors and that the culture of" the lowland Chris- 
u. in majority would most likely be ignored. Subsequent books on 
Southeast Asian art, like those on textiles mentioned above, con- 
tii uicd my fears. 

Lowland Christian Filipinos may be English-speaking but their 
culture is less known and less appreciated among the English-speak- 
ing public in Asia, Europe, or the Anglo countries, than either 
the Tibetan or the Laotian. In the global competition for na- 
tional prestige, the Ilocano, Tagalog, ot the Visayan competes with 
one arm tied behind — partly, because of insecurities about our worth; 
but partly, too, because of the game rules that outsiders have im- 
posed. 

What would be wrong if thcTagalog or the Visayan projected 
instead the art of his tribal brothers? Nothing indeed. We Tagalogs 
and Visayans, should project our own pie-Hispanic, tribal heritage 
as well. But, for us Tagalogs or Visayans, this is only one segment of 
our heritage. To ignore our peasant and urban heritage, just because 
of the obvious Spanish influence, does violence to our identity. More- 
over, for all the attention that the artifacts of hitherto tribal peoples 
now command internationally, the fact remains that in the U.S. and 
:-h-,Avrnr. .mon-m.u uuiurc a-urnu^ co ue uua.. up.-,., s 

week after \ first arrived in Honolulu in 1974 as a student, my White 
American roommate invited me ro meet his friends and his parents. 
1 wore an intricately embroidered pina barongTagalog. His father, it 
turned out, had been to Manila several times. But this budding 
familiarity did not deter his father from asking me abruptly in front 
of others, "Bur what about the headhuiuers?" 



I '.ill ol ihr uigmi Ittflchcd in I'll i|>) ii« > Looking in ihc U.S. 
i|rnvr\ Itmn it-. Mi|i]'iisn| jssm i u ion with "t i il liIincd . " While North- 
ern Vk'in.mu'sc and S*nii lirrn C ihiuese eai dogs and cats, in Hawaii 
Filipinos are singled ouc for eating dog meat. My American-Chinese 
dentist, in all innocence, once remarked that "Filipinos eat raw 
meat; chat is their diet." He did not know that even in isolated 
upland hamlets, such a diet is uncommon. 

Because I am a IVlanileno who loves adobe, the barong Ta- 
galog, die embroidered pina, baroque art, the fiesta, jotas, and 
Rolando Tinios Tagalog poems that draw freely from the Spanish 
word chest, I have written this collection of essays in order to an- 
swer rhc following questions: Why do lowland Christian Filipinos 
experience an uncase when reflecting on their Hispani/.cd heri- 
tage? How has this uncase been fed by current ways of reading history 
and culture? What might be an alternative way to read history and 
culture? 

This unease stems from the way wc (and outsiders) read our 
history and culture. It is pardy attitudinal, partly methodological. 
Key major symbols fuse together native and Hispanic elements. Con- 
sider that most popular of Hlipino dishes, die adobo. Chicken and/or 
pork is seasoned with pepper and salt, marinated in vinegar and soy 
sauce together with bay leaf (laurel) and plenty of garlic, and rhen 
cooked. Pickling has indigenous roots; soy sauce is Chinese-Japa- 
nese. When cold that adobo comes from adobado^ the Spanish for 
'pickled" and that the liking for bay leaf and garlic is very Mediter- 
ranean, friends react with, ' Then it is not Filipino!" — instead of 
finding ouc how its taste differs from the peninsular adobado, 

Their uimift 1MKUK Whett Chey SHW/tx that the hdrdnd> or 
evening serenade, derives from the Spanish jarana* that the well- 
loved tinikling combines rhe pan-Southeast Asian bamboo dance 
with the beat of the jota> thar our martial eskrima counts in Spanish 
and names its passes in Spanish, 10 or that a full one-fourch of Taga- 
log words, including well-loved ones like pamUya, karinyoso, nobya> 
compare* are Spanish in origin. 11 



I UtplnOI l0Vd thftll way i>( Ut\ I Inwrvc-r, piohlfju.s appear when 
tilt) refl* i on dim identity and Iry to explain this to themselves, to 
!. How I ilipinos, 01 to outsiders, Mils is not helped by the readiness 
ul buud Anglo AiiR ihans and fellow Asians who scorn the Filipino 

I H being rruly Asian. These problems and biases stem from (I) 

(he demoflization of Spanish influence, (2) a limited menu of bina- 
Htt fbf interpreting culture, and (3) reductionist interpretations. 

A Demonizgd Influence 

I in centuries, many Christians, including Spanish Catholics, blamed 
ihe Jews, not only for the death of Christ, but also for the various 
calamities that befell them. A similar blame game is happening to- 
day, Almost any major problem of the Filipino today is attributed to 
"colonial" influence, particularly the Spanish* Even the traffic prob- 
lem in Philippine cities is blamed on Western colonialism (Baetiong 
1999); 12 likewise the popular belief in aswang, witches who sever 
themselves in two before hunting for victims (Caruncho 1999). 15 
Or, lately, even natural disasters! At the open forum of the confer- 
ence in June 2003, on Spanish-Filipino relations, a teacher from 
Taguig City said that some of his cownmares blame the country's 
carrhquakes, fires, typhoons on the fact that it is named after a bad 
Spanish king. Given all rhese, how then can Filipinos take pride in 
their supposedly "corrupted" culture? 

Two things can be noted about this dernonization: (1) In key 
popular accusations, no empirical evidence is offered. (2) In some 
other cases, no attempt is made to situate an event, practice, or in- 
stitution within its historic and cultural context. 

sri doubt the social oru^ mat pic^ncu nn,:,. ,..o, una 
1898 distributed power unequally. Power was concentrated at the 
upper levels of the state and the Church. This, of course, is what we 
would find in any state in any part of the world before the spread of 
liberal democracy in the nineteenth century. In addition it was a 
colonial system. It gave more rights to those who came from die 
Spanish peninsula; there was no popular representation; abuses were 



rampant. Moreover, h united religion ami \\w M.m- and thu* y^vc 

uiu' iclij;iun .nul m nlliu.iU a monopoly on truth. Still, not ever)' ac- 
cusation made today about due period can be accepted, in the name 
of nationalism and anticolonialism, without supporting evidence. 

Where is the evidence? Examples of accusations without evidence are 
the following: (1) that the barong Tagalog was the result of racial 
discrimination, and {2) that all churches during the Spanish period 
were built with "forced labor." 

Supposedly the Spaniards wanted to humiliate the indios by 
denying them the right to tuck in their shirt. Moreover the fabric 
had to be gauzy so as to expose weapons. But, to date no such Jaw or 
ordinance has been brought forward as proof] 11 In truth the Span- 
iards did not have to impose a ban. Indian traders then as now wore 
rhcir loose Jong sleeved buna over their equally loose pants. So like- 
wise did the Chinese traders. If one lives in the tropics, isn't it more 
convenient to free one's shirttails? As for rhe gauze, filmy textiles let 
che air through. Thus jusi and pifta. Since women wore see-through 
blouses made of these — despite churchmen's protests — there was no 
reason why the men could not either, I shall go back to these ex- 
amples in the essays. 

Another allegation is that stone monuments, tike the walls of 
liuramuios and the churches, were built with "forced labor/' Again 
the issue turns on proof. Father Merino (1987, 50-51) cites a six- 
teenth-century document, "Quentas de la muralla para su Magestad," 
which lists in detail rhe wages paid the workers who built these 
walk: P50 in gold a month for the maestro, one tomw, or gold real, 
per week, plus ;i i k c ration, tor the peon. I he maestro was not Euro- 
pean. Merino believes him ro be a native, rather than Chinese, because 
he, like the resr of the workers, had no family name. 

Turning to the churches, accounts by Isacio Rodriguez, OSA 
(1976), and Pedro Calends OSA (1987), of how such major 
churches, like San Agusrin in Intramuros or the monastery of 
Cuadalupc in Makati. were built a: the turn of rhe sixteenth cen- 



hilt kIi.ii r a COfnfnOII ilmnr ihattAgc* u| IuihU, in.idripuLi* lev 
• inn', hum ruaif** and i he need lor donations. When the 
i nnitrui tion ol che present cathedral ofVigan began in 1790, funds 
Jul noi suffice. Bishop Blaquicr, OSA, mentions in 1799 that the 
pa milliliters contributed sand, water, gravel, lime, stones, and wood 
"but not everything. 11 Monetary contributions were also solicited 
from wealthy Spaniards living outside the llocos. Skilled workmen 
u l ie hired and paid for using rhe parish income. 15 Indeed his prede- 
cessor, Bishop Ruiz, OSA, became destitute from spending his own 
limited stipend on the project. He appealed to rhe king (Scharpf 
1985, 35). 

I only ask for the alms Your Majesty may wish to give me, 
while taking note of the present condition of rhe enterprise, 
the amount I have spent on it, and what else needs to be spent. 
Rest assured that the last m strayed i Your Majesty gives me 
shall be spent on the church, and not only tliis, I shall also 
spend whatever I can save from my expenses as in fact I have 
done till now. 

He had no money to order masses with to be said on bis behalf 
after death. 

Writing in 1803-1805, Joaquin Martinez de Zufiiga, OSA, 
said that when a new church of solid materials had to be built in the 
islands, the parish priest "obliged the indios to assemble together 
with the materials." But what would 'obliging* mean? The parish 
priest "paid for the masons, carpenters, nails, tiles, and other mate- 
rials that could nor be found in the towns. In these payments, he 
m : :.o- u- m the n K ins .;i., L pci Lameo to the church and at rimes ins 
own stipends." Zufiiga even claims that this is "how ail the churches 
of the Philippines have been made" ([1803-1805] 1897, 203). lfi 

At the heart of this demonization of Spanish influence is a 
moralistic approach to the social sciences widely popular in the Phil- 
ippines. History and culture are seen as a snuggle between good and 
evil. Historians arc expected to paint the pre Hispanic past as a won- 



iliim-. I initial \yi hi |ir reMoird. Should one poiiu oui the ifUCEvil 
l.ijV \v.*r> and i lit- \l.iviiij', i.mh <bat nu urred, tine gets criticized lor 
being colonial" Anthropologists and sociologists sire likewise ex- 
pected to describe only "ideal" Filipino values, preferably chose that 
imply sclf-derermination, rather titan actual values that operate in 
everyday life- Portraits of rural villages are expected to glow with 
harmony, fellowship, and bayanihan, v Sociology and anthropology 
are confused with moral social philosophy, ;a But the two could never 
play such a role. They merely wish to understand and interpret a 
given pattern of behavior in all it.s complexity. 

No Sense of Context, A serious failing of some present evaluations 
made of the Spanish period is that they float in limbo because they 
do not look at either the historical or the cultural context of the 
person, event, or pattern under review. They do not consider what 
was possible and what was not in past period, They judge the past 
exclusively in terms of present standards, They arc "praentist." True, 
we cannot help but look at the world from a given perspective; we 
arc most familiar with our present values and norms. Nonetheless, a 
trained scholar should realize that previous generations may have 
had different values and norms. For the .sociologist Anthony Giddens 
( 1 982, 30), people act on the basis of knowledge that is available to 
them at a particular time and place. There are unforeseen conse- 
quences to human actions, Wc are humans, not omniscient gods! 
(Irosshcrg fin Hall and Du Gay 1996* 100-1) adds that we experi- 
ence the world from a particular position in space. Our capaciry for 
taking charge of our lives "to make history," for negotiating with 
is to our best advantage, depends on our access to particular 
kinds of places. 

Without this cultural and historical relativism, we cannot ap- 
preciate the achievements of our own ancestors, whether pre-Hispanic 
or Hispanized, Unknowingly, we belittle them for not anticipating 
our present fashions. This may be one reason why many are reluc- 
tant to depict our indigenous ancestors in Luzon and the Visayas in 



loincloth tithti chon In litongi Hie) think li ihamefxil- On the 

Coin i.i iv within i lie loiitexi ol a non Moslem, non-Christian soci- 
ety in i hi' impit*. wearing a loincloth makes perfect sense. IM 

li li i lalmed thai the Spaniards were so perverse that they 
deliberately kept Filipinos ignorant. 20 Renato Constantino (1978, 

16), whose writings on nationalism and anti-imperialism are influ- 
■ niial, speaks of the "Spanish legacy of ignorance. 1 * Moreover, the 
accusation is that the Spaniards forced Filipinos to render forced 
labor on state-sponsored projects. Many do not realize that the edu- 
. .iiiiKi.il .system in nineteenth-century Philippines was actually ahead 
Ol that of other Asian countries of the period. Or that corvee labor 
has characterized even societies in independent noncolonial stares. 

Today free public education on at least the primary level forms 
a basic pillar of public policy in nation-states all over the world 
because of several reasons, Industrialism requires skilled, literate la- 
bor to run the machines. Moreover the merchant class is now 
dominant; they know that education confers advantages in trading 
(Cipolla 1969). 

But the situation differed in the eighteenth century on the eve 
of the revolutions rhat led to the victory of capitalism and industri- 
alism. Since most states then were monarchies whose subjects were 
mostly farmers handling simple rools, understandably the educa- 
tional system even in Western Europe concentrated on educating 
the elite* namely, the clergy* nobility, and merchants. The situation 
changed radically with the triumph of bourgeois-led Uheral democ- 
racy and industrialism. For understanding current issues and, 
especially, for operating machinery, literacy was needed. During the 

uneteenth century, western nation-states made public bchooimy 
compulsory (ibid.). In 1857, the Spanish government made it man- 
datory to open public schook in major towns in the Spanish peninsula 
{EUIEA 1925, 1.738). Shortly after, in 1 863, they did the same for 
the Philippines "with compulsory attendance for the pupils, and 
Sunday schools for adults" (Corpuz 1989, 500). Even before this 
decree, however, many parishes, for instance in Cebu, already had 
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Ik nil i. in | m IK md piclill) Won* 1 1 /.i in »n it i- n .1 Mil iluiiiij.' i It i 
niitttOonth *riinnv At the tame lime ii 4 . s| >i i'alI i lii l 1 1 1 }- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ihe 
island* was uneven It would havt- ken mure available in metro- 
politan and more commercial areas like Cebu than in poorer ureas 
like huliol. 

Sometimes, it is nol just the social and cultural context chat is 
[| noted, Aai author's wmds are interpreted in isolation from his other 
OVi mil message. A classic example of this is how poor Sinibaldo de 
M n (| 1842] 1963) is misrepresented. Supposedly he advocated that 
indios should not be educated and that they should be obliged to 
weal different costume. Iu fact he advocated the exact opposite. 
Scitl Co Manila to do a report on conditions in the islands, he pro- 

I Died iwo options: either retain the colony or prepare it for 

II i- prudence. If Spain wanted to retain the colony, then it was im- 
perative to keep the indio in his place by not educating him and by 
»vcm compelling the use of a separate costume. However, if Spain 
wanted u> let go* it should educate the indio and treat him as an 

■ qua I, He concludes by saying that he preferred granting indepen- 
dent. "Why deny other peoples the benefit chat we seek for our 
DWCI motherland?' 1 (De Mas [1842] 1963, 89, 194)." Strangely 
enough, Corpus's (1965, 37) popular history of the Philippines 
quotes De Mas's words about keeping the indio in place while ig- 
noring both the hypothetical "If" and De Mass own liberal 
preference. He thus makes it appear that De Mas was recommend- 
ing inn teaching Spanish, and then adds that it .suited the Spanish 
priests to be the intermediary between natives and Spaniards. He 
lays that because of this official indifference, only a few Filipinos. 

unlike Spanish Amer ic ans a pe ak S pa n is h. a 

Though Carlos Quirino (1978) provides an accurate reading 
dI I )c Mas, 24 it is Corpuz's misreading that has become the accepted 
gospel truth, 

A second reason for this unease about identity is that the un- 
conscious binary contrasts used in interpreting data are just two. 
< Jthcr fruitful contrasts arc overlooked. 



/\ / inhiyiI Mnui «■/ l*" ||f ' v i ontrasts 

■'allowing Levi ! clw« are anthropologists who claim that the 

mind dunks spontaneously in binaries when interpreting data. 1 
Eunice dial ninth of current discourse about Filipino history and 
i u mi.' is duped by two binaries: (1) colonial versus noncoloiiial/ 
.uiimiliHiial, and (2) Asia versus West. 

Hcyond Colonial versus Nrnwltmiat. "Colonial" is equated with sub- 
servience and lack of freedom, 'noncolonial/anticolonial" with 
assertion and freedom. I agree chat this theme is important. The 
Philippines, has been dominated by foreign powers, and continues 
CO lie so today, particularly by the U.S. However, there are other 
themes that also matter and that cannot be reduced to it. 

For instance, there is the binary: ' kin-based community 1 * ver- 
sus "community broader than the kin." We complain that Filipinos 
are individualistic; many .seem unable to think of a common good 
on the level of a city, a province, or the nation. Comparing ourselves 
to the Japanese and the Thais, we think this individualism is all 
because of colonialism. But is this really true, were we united as a 
people before 1565? My opening essay in this collection shows this 
was not the case and articulates some of the obstacles. Today loyalty 
co the kin above all other loyalties persists in many circles, though 
not in ail. We should be careful of reducing this to either Western 
influence or ro colonial residues. 

Another ignored binary contrast is: "the state (as a form of 
political organization) versus the no ns race." The "nation" [bansa\ 
has become part of ordinary discourse. But not the "state" [estado]. 
And y e t inajui piubleim we have luiinniiug budi idtmiiy mitulhti 1 
domains are related to this contrast. The origin of the state in the 
Philippines and its challenges past and present need to be high- 
lighted. We should beware of calling the pre-1565 barangay a 
'city-state" or an "ethnic state." 

The nature of the state" 5 is discussed at great length in the 
first essay where it is a key variable. Let me point out a major fca- 



hue I hr itati it 4 iHiliiiuil ni^.iiii/j i L4tn iU.ii . in in. >l. ih/. ii, m |ust 
i mii ill lin ahn in l I'luup iv\ l.uuilirs. Inn thuiivnuls, Ik\ ansr n lu> 
.1 (cinriimoih lorm.il fciivcrmnenl teUcing everyday. Such a gnvern- 
iii. in i vim . lu, uim-,1 mMc source of revenue through taxation exists. 
Ami ilus incjiuc comes abom because chis political organization 
COnrrols die use of weapons within its jurisdiction, and hence the 
Initrumcnts of coercion. In contrast, nonstates, like those that ex- 
llted in our inaccessible uplands down ro the middle of the rwenticrh 
« entury, claim the allegiance of only a locality, be this a lineage or 
Interrelated lineages. Kinship is often the bond that links all to- 
ller. Since adult males often carry weapons as their right, the 
Uxllting government has limited powers. It cannot exact obedience 
CO laws that contradict the interests of particular adults, for instance, 
llirrendering part of their income to support a fotmal government. 

Filipinos look with envy at Meiji Japan for modernizing over- 
man in the face of Western imperialism. Looking at themselves, 
■ In ^ blame their disuniry on colonialism. They forget that despite 
h 'I - on I struggles between shogun and emperor, Japanese leaders 
In ih. IHHOs were aware of the bonds that linked all together re- 
T '"II. v, til kjn. i lass, and regional differences in speech. They had at 
I fl millennium end a half of living together under a state led by 
"'I' * "an we say chis of Filipinos in the 1880s or of Filipi- 
no* brim. 1565? Surely not. 

lotluy du Philippine state must compete vis-a-vis other na- 
n. -it ii.ui -. 1 1 Ins ro improve its infrastructure, attract investments 
Md m. i morr products. To do all these, it has to project internal 
I iblllti I his image, in contrast ro its neighbors, it docs not have. 
Nur u dm uau able ce adieu cnuugli imey. Par e of th<fe problem 
" I d h m ftfritude of dependency on the U.S. But on the grass- 
rnuu Irvrl, it may be that our long nonstate tradition continues to 
Influence main into avoiding taxes and into carrying weapons. 

Plndly, unorher binary that is glossed over is "prcdernocracic 
a 1 1 ruj demoi fari< state," Democracy matters because every individual 
lias rights as a human being and as a citizen. But there seems to be a 



dmilili i n.lml when w< lo I n the p*M When niiu|uing (he 
Spanish moid lirlorc IH*)o. wr assume thai (he Thais, Chinese, 
lapuncsc cu even ih«' people ol Sulu and Maguindanao, who lived 
uiiik i thcil uiuninjiiciul inonaahs, had more rights ihctt than our 
i I n enth century ancestors. While we lived in a midnight, sup- 
po'.rdIy our neighbors flourished in the sun of freedom and can, 
therefore, be proud of their traditions. Given rhat our neighbors 
lived in pit-democratic monarchies, we may wonder how much sun 
I hey enjoyed. 

Beyond Asia versus West, The Filipinos achievements are often not 
appreciated enough either by himself or by others because they do 
not seem "Asian" enough, But what is "Asia? What is 'Southeast 
Asia"? These are discussed by two essays. 

How true is it that while other Asians have retained their original 
culture, the Christian Filipinos have lost theirs? The problem is chat 
"authenticity" is confused with "exoticism." And exoticism is identi- 
fied with being non- Western. The more non-Westernized a culture, 
supposedly* the more authentic it is. Such a definition by its very 
nature works against the lowland Christian Filipino. 

If, however, we define authenticity as continuity with major 
patterns in early Auscronesian culture, we may be pleasantly sur- 
prised. u Filipinos, Malaysians, Indonesians, Micronesians, and 
Polynesians belong to what is called the Austronesian family of lan- 
guages. Associated with this family is a complex of cultural trairs 
rhat anthropologists have identified on the basis of studies of prehis- 
tory and of the culture of peoples that escaped Christianity, Islam, 
Confucianism, and buddhism until fairly recently. Some traits are 
the following: veneration of ancestral spirits; reverence for particular 
rocks, mountains, trees, bodies of water, and animals such as the 
snake and crocodile; a fondness for pigs and dogs; for men, rhe use 
of tatoos and loincloth; for women, a wraparound skirt; in kinship* 
equal rights among men and women in inheriting and transmitting 
property. Both Islam and Christianity frown on the veneration of 
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sjijv s ImiiIi |iij«s .mil i|i>^ .is duty. Inn < lit jm lj nicy dors iun. Hmh 
KI.M11 . 1 1 n I < hristianity have discouraged tattooing and the use of 
loini I'M 1 1 .is indciem, hui while [slum considers the exposure of mens 
tlu^lis .is ijukwiu, Christianity docs not. Both Christianity and Is- 
lam insisr on covering women's breasts. Some groups in Islam take 
the lurcher srep of covering a woman's figure, including her hair, 
ind C \ en her face. But Christians let their women roam around with 
expoicd hair, shoulders, arms, and thighs. Islam favors giving men a 
lirgci share of the parental inheritance. In contrast equal mhcrit- 
Mcc by both men and women is likewise a tradition in Western 
( lnr.ci.in societies, including Spain. 

Huclitiond dancing in the Cordillera brings male and female 
pi rfonncrs together. This, too s is the case among lowland Christian 
I llipinos who often equate dancing with moving in rhythm with a 
partner of the opposite sex. In the tinilding, a man and a woman 
• ■ ivc in and out of bamboo canes that players clap together in 
rhythm. Is this the case in the singkift When danced correctly; rhe 
lingkil should employ only female dancers, according to Usopay 
( .lin n, a Maranao scholar. In the Bayanihan versions made by Chris- 
ii hi Hlipinos for the stage, a prince stands on stage brandishing 
■i kris. This mixing of the sexes goes against Moslem tradition as 
pi Ktised among the Maranao. Moreover, a Moslem man does 
no l display his sword in front of women, nor bare his chest (Camar 
1970, 45-51). We turn To the cinikling. The Visayans, accord- 
ing to the dance scholar Edru Abraham (1993). used a Spanish 
dance form (the quick-paced jota with its complex footwork), when 
the) choreographed their own version ot the bamboo dance (which 
is found all over Southeast Asia), and composed a melody to accom- 
pany it. The Spanish jota> like the dances of the Ifugaos and the 
Kalingas and unlike those of the Maranao, encourages men and 
women to dance together. Who indeed is closer to the original, 
hypothetical Auscronesian culture: the Christian Visayau or the 
Moslem Maranao? 



I here u 1 1 1 lis .i Intuit nmii.m linn many iiic unaware of: 
\i\ Mitmi -si. uV veriui nun AtiMioiiesi.tn." And still another: au- 
di wiu vrisus nutuinhrniit I he "exotic" is nor the same as the 
mill, ntit "'I he exotic is what is unfamiliar — from the point of view 
Of the outsider, This in itself does not guarantee that the exotic self 
is true to cither its past or to its convictions. 

Is Rizal "authentic"? For the Euroameiican, his ideas and his 
1 inguage are certainly not exotic. How about Emilia Jacinto and 
tadres Bonifacio? They may have written in Tagalog, but diey were 
Influenced by Freemasonry and by Christianity. Are the three less 
authentic than the isolated mountain villager who conforms to the 
Euroamerican's stereotype of a true Asian? In the case of all three* 
[hey believed in their vision and sacrificed everything for it. "Au- 
thenticity^ has another meaning. Existentialism defines it as a choice 
consciously made and acted out. It is fidelity to one's self in relation 
to one s concrete circumstances. The concerns of Rizal, Jacinto, and 
Bonifacio were certainly far removed from those of our Auscronesian 
ancestors or of our cousins in the upiands. But then they lived in a 
major, international porr city of the nineteenth century that headed 
an entire archipelago. The authentic should not be confused with 
the exotic. 2 * 

A third reason for our unease about our culture and history 
is a prevailing "reduction ism" whose oversimplification can be dan- 
gerous. 

Reductionist Interpretations 

The claim that all Spanish influence is evil injures our sense of na- 
.1.- i.U:-:ii-.y. Su likewise is the notion that Filipinos lost their 
culture and ended up as mere copycats. Almost anything with a 
Spanish name is now suspected as being non-Filipino even if it is 
original. The mesciza dress with its butterfly sleeves; the wood-and- 
stone house with its .sliding shell windows; the adobo which pickles 
meat in garlic, vinegar, and soy sauce; the many lively jotas: Any- 
thing that carries a Spanish term or seems faintly Spanish stirs doubts 



arming od ii tfltetl lilipun>* "How i.m iIu-m- L- I ilipinti il iliry »nr 
noi inJi|;i -in mi ■/ " ( >n flii- irilx i h nut . «lrs|*itr i he v.iluc pl.u cd on 
llir indigenous, ft»w sirni in Imilirr io ic.ul the voluminous an 
thrnpolngical ethnographies on our brothers and sisters in the 
non-Hispanizcd parts of the Philippines during the early part of the 
twentieth century, or the derailed accounts by the early European 
travellers on sixteenrh-cenrury Philippine societies. 1 have gone 
through many academic papers that tend to fantasize when alluding 
to indigenous, non-Hispanixcd culture because they ignore these 
accounts and ethnographies. As a result they fail ro realize how strong 
and persistent indigenous ways are even in the lowlands, and that 
these modify the foreign, 

Moreover, nocions of culture in the Philippines tend to be 
static: Many use "culture" [kulturafktdinangan] and "race" [laht\ 
interchangeably. In January 2003> the permanent exhihit at the Na- 
tional Museum entitled History of the Filipino People was translated 
as Kasaysayan ngLahi. History of the Race! This is a dangerous con- 
fusion that any basic textbook in introductory anthropology critiques. 
For anthropologists today, culture refers to systems of beliefs and 
values communicated through symbols, especially language. Because 
symbols are invenred by a community and can be acquired through 
learning, symbols can change. They can also be imported from or 
exported to other communities. On the other hand, physical charac- 
teristics, like skin color, are inherited genetically. They have nothing 
CO do with behavior; nor can rhey be changed. And yet in 1999, the 
Philippine Daily Inquirer ran a series of articles extolling achieve- 
ments of Filipinos, over the past two millennia, which show rhe 
nobility nl chc Hlipino race. - J i shall discuss this and other issues 
raised above in the essays. 

There is no meraphysical principle — nor biological law — which 
mandates that members of a culture should borrow only from a given 
culture rather than from another. People often assume that the Fili- 
pino would have been better off borrowing from his neighbors in 
Asia and Southeast Asia rather than from rhe West. And yet while 
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i ii ii h 1 1 Mill) 1 1 a i -t ■ i l j - 1 1 ill ( ion ■ \ ipci ially ilic eldest son — the Spanish 
m t. in r. Iiil.iin.il. Sim lv thr i ilipiim i.inuor be faulted for feeling 

I home in a system spiritually closer to his, even if it came 

from farther away. 

I'm i stuse culture is an open symbolic system, we can assume 
|hm the Filipino could nor have merely blindly borrowed from the 
\V\ '.i I lr must have transformed what he got and given it new un- 
inspected meanings. This I discuss in an essay Consider religion. 
I • » ol the most popular Virgins in the islands, those of Manaoag 
ami ol Antipole, are associated with trees. This is significant because 
wr know that our ancesrois revered trees as abodes of spirits. How 
did trees get associated with Mary, given that the Church kept tight 
control over representations? The image of Our Lady of Peace and 
' .mihI Voyage was made in Mexico and brought over in a galleon in 
1626, Hence the brown features. Installed in Antipole, a story cir- 
culated that the image would disappear and appear instead on a 
tree, The church authorities rook this as a sign that the Virgin wanted 
her shrine to be built elsewhere. 30 We can assume that a subtle ne- 
gotiation took place: between the native consciousness insisting on a 
meaningful location, the tree, and the foreign priests equally vehe- 
ment about the church enclosure as the location. Moreover, precisely 
because Filipinos read their own meanings into icons and rituals, 
rhe oppressed — as Rcynaldo Ileto (1979) tells us — saw themselves 
as Kristos defending the poor against the priests and the bureau- 
crats. Anthony Giddens (1982, 28 ffi) says it is nor a question of 
choosing between Mane and Heidegger, berwecn an image of man 
ipon whom material forces act and one which posits him questing 
for meaning. Both arc needed to complete the picture. 

Static, too, are our notions of history. I hear appeals to "return 
ro our glorious past" or to " return to our indigenous past." There is 
value in such appeals, for an aggressive colonialism, whether Span- 
ish or American, has made many shy abour their indigenous heritage. 
There is value, too, in returning to the use of the vernacular Ian- 



I'.u.igrt, Im it i in* ndlg« noui heritage Indeed I moil con 

lev. iii .in uncksf in ii Mii|- I h^lotk in ilisimsiiig identity Whrncvn 
possible. I pielci lo usv the vernacular because this loins nu to 
i« 1 1 link abstract concepts in a clear, concrete way. Also there is genu- 
ine communication. But the reality, however, is that in both the 
i i; as and Mindanao, die colleagues I wish to reach complain when 
ilir discourse is completely in Filipino. 

We need a dialectical interpretation of both culture and his- 
luiy Interpretations of the shift from one culture to another or from 
Inmih h yl context to another could benefit from rhat use of Aufhebung 
Imiinl in both Hegel and Marx. Often people think in terms of "Ei- 
, . or," that is, a choice between the colonel and the anticolonial, 
|li< indigenous or the Western, the pre-Hispanic or the Hispanic. I 
ii ks really a ta.se of "Yes , . . but , . , ." Yes, to certain features 
ill >X'cm conization; no to others and at the same time going beyond 
ii Bo work out a better order. Alternatively* it is also a case of "No 
but . . . ." Karl Marx does indeed show that the triumph of one 
1 1 1.' 'k it the other is a case of ' Either . . . or": the proletariat re- 
plmn [he bourgeoisie. But the transformation of capitalism into 
•im lahsin is a case of "Yes . . . but . , , Or a ''No . . . but . . . More 
i i ■ 1 • * I v of how one set of social relations is transformed into an- 
ulhi i 

I mention Marx because since the 1970s, interpretations of 
tllm bj M ime nationalists have influenced many Filipinos — even those 
It ' miU I never consider themselves Marxist in anyway. But it is 
miMnu rpret Marx if one uses a mechanical, rather than a 
■ I ipproach. Consider Marxs example of how forces within 

nTT.- c-unirv capitalism lead to tile negation ot capitalism it- 

11 I 'linn iti ( 'apital3, the emergence of companies that sell stocks 
i" i ili. public is regarded as an omen. As an enterprise grows, the 
• ipki ill i may no longer be able to fully finance all its capital needs. 
I I miifcl II stocks to the public. The total profit he henceforth 
in i ives taken the form of interest, as mere compensation for owning 
i apii.il i hat now is entirely divorced from the process of reproducing 



• h 1 1 Such i npflfl) itltuiQi a transition in the conversion of 

i In | in.. I . . nl pioJiii i mil I inn i .in individual into a social one. "1 his 
' \\m \ufhrhiifig nl the i.ipualisi mode of production within the 
. i|.m.Jisi mode of production itself" (Marx [1894] 1978-1981, 
56 tf J) 11 I I). n capiralisr invention, stock companies, is retained but 
ii tudividiiiilistici exploitative character as reduced through the sale 
nl Mi" k\; .ii the same time it is transformed into something other 
IhAn itself: a publicly owned company. For Shlomo Avineri (1968, 
I -in orientation a Social Democrat rather than a Leninist — Marx's 

\ufhthung means abolition, transcendence, and preservation. 51 Marx 
il not saying that capitalist institutions must be forcibly extinguished, 
nor capitalists exterminated. 

Unfortunately, translations of this tricky German concept have 
sometimes chosen the easy way out by using only "abolition." This 
dangerous simplification by rigid interpretations of Marx has led to 
massive purges of supposed enemies of the people in totalitarian 
stares. 

Aufhebung, or supersession, happens continually in our own 
daily lives- "One's early beliefs . . . are sublated in ones later, more 
measured beliefs or ones early drafts in one's final draft" (Inwood 
1992, 283). 

Philippine hisrory and culture can be read as a series of 
Aufhebung. Consider, for instance h the encounter between indig- 
enous religion and Christianity. The former venerated trees as abodes 
of spirits. Most likely, such veneration involved only those from a 
locality or from a cluster ot villages rathe]' than an entire region, for 
relations between barangays ranged from trade to armed conflict. In 
contrast Uinstiamtys advocacy or various cults, such as oi Mary, 
were supralocal. The Church was for all believers. Nonetheless ele- 
ments from rhe indigenous religion, such as the tree, were retained. 
This now became the abode of a new spirits the Mother of God. Still 
later — as Rcynaldo lleto (1979) and others suggest — ordinary' people 
saw new meanings into cults such as this. The oppressed saw tn the 
verses of poems imbued with Christian doctrine an ideology that 
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llii prirsts llii'iiisi-krs 

Uiing Aufhchung has the added adv.tnrage ol allowing us to 
i" ihc gap between die Actual and the Ide.il, the Is and the Ought, 

* m-rcnr perspective, a previous form of behavior or a past 

IfHIlMitHHi may stem narrow and repressive. However, elements in it 
i i-l 10 i more rational way of acting and thinking. Or else, 
li im-nts may have value, seen from another perspective. Thev 
. til I ilur, In retained and at the same time transcended. Ncicher 

ety nor colonial society can be normative from our 

WNMi ilnum r.uic perspective which stresses human rights. Bur 
IMtu* nl tin ii pucticcs, like their architecture, literature, and music, 
I he .une can be said for paganism and for pre- Vatican II 
in In Singapore, at a 1996 conference for French-speak- 
l • i \sian professors, 1 heard a French scholar lecture 
mi huw the notion of the Mystical Body of Christ cn- 
il tin . i> o| the kings of France to realize, over the course of 
ili. ii. despite differences in language and custom, they 
.mm. I M ( .i |><nly politic. When 1 asked him afterwards if he was a 
; 1 iiholie, he answered, "I am an atheist. Besides, I k now 
f Iftlulfi .in ili* I'rcnch Church was until the 1950s. But I apprc- 

WM i' Imiions to French culture." I dream of finding Filipino 

nosi ks who regard our baroque churches, together 
mm i. r rices or the farmers house, as a basic component of 

lh< u li in iji. 

* e ie wrinen fin vaiiuu& cunf e i e iiua aiid periodicals At 
Ji/ltn ni linn h. .uh| so did not at the start constitute a single narra- 
ilnead. nonetheless* is the need to look ac lowland 
lipluo culture, with its mixture of the indigenous and 
III ' 1 | ntt, in a more positive light. 

Pin I deili with one frequent charge, namely, that His- 
and We&ierncutinn subverted rhe indigenous sense of 



■ ommunlty b> Introdut Ing thi Mrpnu ui individualism. 1 question 

whtfthci the notion ul pnvaic iiwtu'iship til Ntrarcgic resources came 
m i 'ill a wiili Sp.nti by Inching .11 hoih (he early Spanish chronicles 

and iwcniu ih century ethnographies written by anthropologists on 
Upland peoples, J also question whether our persistent problems in 
(riUKLcmlmg the good of our kin group are due to Spanish itiflu- 
i i Vgain 1 examine the same sources mentioned above. Indeed 
there are institutions created during the Spanish period that we use 
toddy to create a suprakin sense of common good- One such institu- 
tion is the "state" which admittedly is ambivalent because its basic 
instruments* like taxation, have been oppressive. A third essay ex- 
amines the accusation that during the 1896 Revolution the more 
I [ispaniied sector of society, the elite, rejected the emerging vision 
of a national community 

Part 2 responds to che accusation that lowland Christian Fili- 
pino culture is "elitist" and "derivative." At issue is not culture, in 
general, but rather what we can call "civil culture. " Such cultures arc 
prestigious worldwide. But along wirh the benefits are coses. The 
elitism that Filipinos associate with Spanish influence, for instance, 
in educatiori 9 has, in fact, been true of all civil cultures until 
democracy's advene. There is a Christian Filipino civil culture that 
differs from the Spanish and has its own achievements. True, it has 
inconsistencies and contradictions but this does not mean that ic is 
"schizophrenic " and "bastardized, " as many educared Filipinos claim 
ic to be. Culture consists of symbols which are inherently arbitrary. 

Part 3 examines appeals to joining "Asia" and "Southeast Asia" 
and shows chat though we should indeed participate in both, we 
should realize chat both concepts were invented by Westerners and 
that their content tends to exclude Westernized peoples like us. We 
Filipinos should reexamine these concepts. Looked at from another 
angle, the Hispanized Filipino, whether farmer or urbanire, has prac- 
tices, for instance in costume, religion, or architecture* that continue 
his Austronesian heritage and, at the same time, link him to Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Arabic traditions. 
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I I tii&ilclit iiiindinhuiiiihiiit-sbeci. vegetables, and banaiu blu^i.m in ,i 
11 1 1 1 1 1 1 piMiuii viuce with bagnongaK die clipping sauce. It was probably 
I hv Liirry [&iri in Indonesian], but ic is not spicy and has different charac- 
iwi h. ■. ikIi as the use of annatto [atswew in Tagalog], which came in Iron 

! in hull. ins. 

1 In Mindanao and Sulu, such structures may have appeared earlier, by 
ii in li century, thanks to the introduction of Islam. In Luzon, the Ifugao 
iu*i carved onto the mountains by hand and drawing water from water- 
I in pundsj constitute an engineering marvel. However, in my text, I refer to 
1 1 1 u: Hires tliai symbolize chc cosmos. Moreover, their date remains unre- 
I a< present: 2,000 years ago or only during the past 500 years? Mahcr 
I '■'> excavated charcoal associated with a constructed terrace surface and 
ImUdoji chc basis of a radiocarbon analysis: of charcoal fragments chat ic dated 
I lure thousand years ago. On chc other hand Kccsing(1962, 323), studying 
interns of migration to the (Cordillera says that the lfngaos entered their 
■cm homeland only during the Spanish period. Originally Jowlandcrs. they 
||»d Spanish impositions. 

3. This uneasiness iboui the Filipinos cultural heritage affects even Cacho- 
It* i Imrch officials. Ac a lonleii'inv in C agayan cle Oro in 19% on cultural 
Hltagc, a young theologian >,ii*l ih.it in the Ilocos, people are happy when a 
^Hiial church fuiiillv * nll.ipv " J Iny .ire expensive co maintain. And they are 
m nil'cU. t>i colonialism." HeMibscribes to the popular belief that chcy were built 
wnli rorccd labor." < ilvcn die fact chat even educated, practicing Catholics sec 
kaiii-.Ii period chnnhrt ,m umUils of "slave labor," 1 tourism officials lack chc 
■ihusiasni needed CO promote ihcm. When tour guides do bring people toan- 
* iii. !>u rches, they locui on the imagined evils of the priests. Thus the guide at 
Sjit.u. Ilocos None, munitrh irlU visitors at the ruins of chc convent that "That 
■he column o f brick In th* pfltiu was a guillotine where the friars would execute 
ii ii memics," Whrn I tilrd iirenplain what a guillotine is, andthatic is French 
fiilu i than * 



lisli. In (glum \\ mi 

4. Shortly Jtci the full nil lie Bastille jn 1789, the newly formed National 

■niblv formed a CMiiunuiiKM t \ \ i miry all assets chat should form the nation's 

>rrtyandto pr<' i n vm ihin 1'rancc (Bcrmond 1999). This sec a 

et lent for otliei n 

hcBrlMJi.Muji.J IVloi (|1R71] 1 958), who defined "cult we'* 



tin 



j. it was I 
enow use it. man 
f w red through i 



ghlN* 



y\ repertoire of knowledge and practices that 
\ is were an obvious inspiration co the 



( .ii nun hum ui iii i dm an »l Aiiirii* ill antlii i »|n tLoglti I i, iii.' H*i.r. w 1 1" \ oiucived 
of 4 ptoplt'l i ill i tit • ,n du imti nun itl a Ir* kn idea*, I Ii rough tiis Miidiins, 

Allied Km- ' I ""I Hnlh II- m ill.l. Iih nil luetu mi uihH'i]iien< anthropologics 

lu\ hrrii intment* (Vb|ci 1975). 

6 hi nh i In- tut inn Male and i hi: relations between the local and the global 
IN din USied by new anthropological writing (see Foster 1991, Alonso 1994. 
Kearney 1995). 

7. Mick u nas (1994) distinguishes between 'archaic" nationalism and "mod- 
erni/.in^" nationalism. The former claims that individual members ofa nation bear 
i In national spirit of an original people. It emphasizes a. return to a narrowly 
defined mythic past via sacral rituals and places. Nationalism in ninctcenth-cen- 
cuty Germany and Eastern Europe, and in the present-day Middle Easr and chc 
republics of the former Soviet Union exhibits these archaic tendencies. In contrast 
"modernizing" nationalism bases nationality on the recognition of basic individual 
rights within a democratic system. While it upholds a dominant myth, it can 
tolerate other myths within its borders. Mkkunas regards che U.S., France and, to 
;i ... train em nt, Britain as examples of this second typ< of nationalism which he 
evidently prefers. 

8. To qualify: Some of die individuals, I know, who showed a keen appre- 
ciation for Hispaniz-cd Filipino culture were Britons, Australians,, and 
Anglo- Americans, However, these few were in academe. 

0 h did nor evaluate particular groups like the Apo Hiking Socicry. River 
Ntaya, orJoeyAyatas Bagong Ltimad. Ir had praise only for Freddie Aguilar— 
perhaps because his international reputation simply cannot be ignored. 

10. The Visayan instructors in Hawaii led chcir students with wot, tm, 
and so on and named particular steps with poetic names such as dfabaniw |bu- 
likej. \S^illey (1994, 23) describes other Hispanic components. 

1 1 , This is based on the study of Quilis (1984). 

12. The urban planner Pakfbx argues that the Spaniards introduced the 
plaza complex which concentrated major activities around the plaza where the 
homes of the wealthy were located;, ac the same cimc chcy compelled the peasants 
to live away tram die center close co that fields. Unfortunately this argument 
ignores rhe persistent efforts by the Spanish authorities to settle all Filipinos 
under the church bells [bajo fas campanas] (Reed 1978, 1 5). The ordinary farmer 
resisted this as impractical because it meant a longer walk ro the fields. The 
argument also ignores the fact that in traditional prcindustrial cities ail over the 
world* che dwellings of the wealthy do indeed congregate in the center because of 
proximity to many services (Sjoberg I960). Nor doc* the argument mention 
obvious reasons why traffic is a mess in present-day Filipino towns: Private vc- 



in- !«•• *r« prvii rrtd ■■• nun iftntponi bum and Iwpntyi iiw ihr hittjiwtyi a* 

ll " " 1' " -ik vnuloM irll iihIii nn liir ih.hK Surely, all ihrir uie mil due to 

.•iI*inwlinllMrn*r 

I \. I lit- ule n| i lit" hlundsikker who divides in h ill is found in oilier 

Sou thou I Allan countriei. The Cambodian version features a severed head that 
ii« » night wiih its entrails exposed (Ramos 1990, munch). Note, too, that the 
nn.tr |n[ wiuli in I'loio. Indonesia, hwangi. 

14 Dc la Torre (1986, 15) mentions this supposed Spanish restriction but 

■ •■< 1. 1) concludes that 'These allegations, though, deserve further/study." 

I 5. When repairs had io he made in 1845, Father Bumatay, whose family 
rutmci" llokano, withdrew money from thecachedr.il treasury (King 1991, 14). 

16, lb be sure the Iwrdcrlinc between corvee labor for the government and 
roJ mrar> labor fur the church, at times, disappeared as when the townspeople of 
Majayjay were exempted by the government in 1660 and in 1707 from rendering 
1 1- in the form of personal services for a given period so that they could repair 
th Ira umblJng church. The task of reinforcing < he walls with an exrra width in a 
llfl ill town of only foui thousand inhabitants provoked protests which apparently 
I olvcd after a town meeting. At the same time it is noteworthy c har the same 

■ I "i"' ntionsrhac twelve carpenters who worked on the reconstruction of (he 
• hun I' in 1 ']<•> were paid out of a genera] fund created from fines on absentees 
(P %4, 13-14). 

I I n the 1990s, I participated in a weekly seminar chat lasted for several 
MliJiilliA li * i heme was "community. 1 ' The organizers were uncomfortable when 1 
iniid iiui thai wh.u this means for the farmer may differ from what it means for 

■ ntki .mil that even in ihe non-Hispanized upland villages, conflicts 
mill bfiwrvii villages. 

I* ttuu years ago, u newspaper ad placed by a well-known private, 
rtli|l>nui h hool announced an opening for a sociology teacher. Qualifications 
■ -I. .1 I hi .ipphcani had to haveadegree in "Law, Political Science, or Philoso- 
phy I'll >• mi mention of sociology, 

l l J Many Filipinos will not look at theanimist, non-Moslem Filipinos of 
iiw CoriiUffU fti Mimlauaolugtiiuikh a* a poattle irM&6 of what they were before 
ChriltliniMCion In the recent gtand parade of 12 June 1 996, the first tableau 
P pincnicd prc-l jispanac shamans. Having seen other parades and festival tableaux 
thai rc prate ni the pre-Hispanic past, I was not surprised to see rhc same mistake 
i p need I he a< tors should have been tattooed all over and in loincloth. Instead 
they had some body paint on their arms to suggest tattoos, but none on their 
« lir^is j rid hacks. And they wore batik sarongs. 

20, An example of this position is that of Abcllas (1977). 



<!l I lr l»*M'» III* i«M.dt*i* mm !'» du> dr San L^uriiuvrnioi j\ \'c ,tl>u!,nt \ • th 

fap* uaiatt nftMiMi rrtfiA litrw ftr*fv/irtninn | Viu.ihiiLuy ol ilie'Kig.ihin I .ui- 
j ii ij.;. \st\U c iMilun lt.Hii.tmr (p.ivi n flf« 1 1 printed by Tonus Pinpinand L>omingo 

I 1 ' ■ ' J i III I'll). I miV-IMI UA * 

.'.» I \u- Spanish oripnal leads: Purt/ne negar J otros f/ hmefido que para 
nucitnt ptitrw r/rwwww? 

1 \. Maria (. Iristina Barron Soto, a historian connected with the Universidad 
Ihrrnjineric-ana in Mexico, offers a contrary view. The Spanish language spread in 
the Americas because of (1 ) Spanish migration and (2) nationalism. Where there 
were more lay Spanish migrants, the language became established as the everyday 
longuc. Where there were less of them, American Indian languages kept their 
ground. And yet despite heavy Spanish migration, only 20 percent of Mexicans 
spoke Spanish in 1821. Spanish gained ground following independence because 
Mexico's leaders found it more effective in promoting unity than any of the many, 
actively used Indian languages. She claims that though Spanish migration to the 
Philippines was minima], had the Malolos Republic prevailed, it would have 
promoted Spanish as the instrument of national unity. However, the Americans 
triumphed over the Malolos Republic and successfully imposed English through 
the educational system. (Unfortunately, as this book goes to press, 3 do not have a 
copy of her published article.) 

24. But prejudices die hard. One caption made by the editorial staff for a 
photo accompanying Quirinos article contradicts his text. It says dial "Smibaldo 
de Mas suggested that natives had to dress differendy to distinguish them from 
the Spaniards. Native principalis ate shown wearing their shirrs our." Would a 
course on remedial reading have helped the capiion-wi Iter > 

25. The nature of the state and its formation is a major topic En political 
anthropology, The extensive bibliography on this is referred to tn the opening essay. 

26. To understand what Austronesian cultures were like before the advent 
of outside influences, 1 have used Bellwoods 0985) classic study and various 
ethnographies on upland peoples of the Philippines and Indonesia. A good start- 
ing point are the summaries of various ethnographies per ethnolinguistic group 
mafic by fflft Human Rela rg &ns Area Piles for Ta i wan and the Philippin e s (Icliai 
1975 ) and for Indonesia (Geertz 1963). 

27. An American authors whose name escapes me, once claimed that Rizal 
was more "European" than Filipino. The remark betrays an extremely static notion 
of culture. It is saying that sophistication and being Filipino do not go together. 
But Filipinos who claim thar only the ancestral bamboo-and-tharch house is truly 
Filipino, and dismiss as foreign all urban structures since rhc sixteenth century, arc 
not far removed from this American. 



- J H When home j ill | • I -v lliu K inr %v U.H ili.n jii.^mi, Wl M | , k . 

btlufi Lepspl, they look u M..i.u v sunumiu, favtnoM. uid BattnoHol todn, ... 
till Ui»ii^.iikI iIh Mauiun J 1 1 1 1 > 1 1 1 • > •, *n.> usn liidmu lament ilui win i< is 
ilt. \ \u\c retained their culture, wc have lust ours. This assertion lias no basis. 

J riiUA. too, rhc publishing house that produced (he ten-volume AZf- 
pnotUut.ws** I 978 cilled itself ''billing Pilipino." 

311 WcmJi ( 1998) Jus a similar interpretation of the way Filipinos rtintcr- 
i ' ItriMun images and rituals. He mentions thccultofAntipoJoinparticLTlar. 
[> 11 ifS'^l German text reads: fir in As die Avjhebung der kapt- 

lift 1 1 K'Mj r''V, 4":4). My interpretation relies heavily on that of Shlorno 
' i hrcausc I am fond of Hegel, I find ibis approach more relevant. 
• mi. i/cd I Ecgel s content rather than his method because it did nor 

--it. ..I, iM.iiomic forces at work in society. The differenc levels of 

i" I Ic&cK particularly AuJTKDU^ 
I i 1992, 

il .W'vfa'ff isaiso usedbyNicJtJoaquin(19a9)vyhenhe^ow5ho*thc 
' I by friar and conquistador gave the Filipino revolutionary matc- 
I' i.. , .., uc a snisc of community broader thaji that of kinship and 
Bui IhhIi |n,i«| ( iin and Ilcto have been misunderstood. I heard a writer with 
"M.i. it i x h off at lleto for interpreting Philippine history ' as salvation 
l"" 1 1,1 1,1 Ilc » l»id Nick Joaquin is pilloried by many for praising the 
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nit loi .supposedly being Hind ro its dark side. They forger that his 
rt 4I . nil., i.il m Agumaido's army and char the major heroes of his fiction 
jcncrals of the 3896 Revolution. One of the best eulogies ever 
l"i"pagandaand the Revolution is die concluding page-long para- 
» • i is' 1 . A Question o/Hmes (1977). 



PART I 

Constructions of 
Community and Identity 



